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TO PARIS AND THE EXHIBITION. 





OPEN TO ALTERATION. 


(‘‘ There is a distinct slump in war stories.” — 
Daily Paper.| 

ScENE—A Publisher’s Sanctum. To its 

occupant enter Author. 

Publisher. Glad to see you, but thought 
we had better talk it over. You know 
our interests are identical. And really it 
won’t do. 

Author. What won’t do ? 

Publisher. Why, your last story. It’s 
quite excellent—like all your work—but 
really the public don't want any more 
warrior heroes, and, what’s more, won't 
have them. 

Author. Well, I will change my warrior 
hero into a curate working in the slums. 

Publisher. I think that would be much 
more satisfactory. But then there are the 
battle scenes—most vivid and admirable 
in every way—but unsaleable. 

Author. I can easily cut those out. I 
will work in views of Lloyd’s and the 
Stock Exchange in their place. 

Publisher, Yes, I think that would be— 
if you allow me to say so—a decided 
improvement. Then, how about that inci- 
dent of the escape from the burning fort ? 

Author. Not in the least essential to 
the story. I will substitute a picnic in 
the hay-fields—just as interesting. 

Publisher. Quite so. And the chapter 
about the raid ? 

Author. That can come out in favour 
of a description of a boot manufactory. 
Can I do anything else ? 

Publisher. Well, your title was first rate, 
but under the circumstances I think it 
would be better altered. ‘‘ The Cannon's 
Mouth ’’—— 

Author. Shall be changed to ‘‘ Laura's 
Love Story.”’ 

Publisher. Excellent ! With those 
modifications we should hit the taste of 
the public. 

[Curtain falls wpon a scene of mutual 








By Our Bayeux Tapestry Artist. satisfaction. 
MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION : | Should be he possible of to  Serait-il possible de trouver 
: find one part of the Exhibition une partie de 1’Exposition sans 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. . without dust ? poussiére ? 
The Rolling Footway. Le Trottoir Roulant. But yes, in the Swiss village. Mais oui, dans le village 


Wat dust! This that Ihave Quelle poussiére! Ce que , By all he there has of littles Suisse. Partout il y a de 
swallowed, this that I have j'ai avalé, ce que j’ai respiré | Swisses, where one do of the petites Suisses, ou l’on fait des 
respired of plaster! I of him de platre. J’en aurai bientdt  #8censions, with of the picks ascensions, avec des pics en 
shall have well soon the lungs les poumons pleins. | in plaster, of the hills in platre, des collines en ciment, 
fulls. |cement, of the Alps in stuck. des Alpes en_ stuc. Au 

Regard therefore my boots, Regardez done mes bottines, |To the sole Swiss Village one seyl Village Suisse on marche 
and the yours also. Shes are ab- et les votres aussi. Elles sont | march on of the flats paths. It sur des sentiers plat. C’est 








ought to carry one smock frock blouse et des sabots. 
and of the wood shoes. 

More late, when all is Plus tard, lorsque tout est 
whieved and that the gardens achevé, et que les jardins sont 
are rosed, one not shall be arrosés, on ne sera plus in- 
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solutely whites. ahesbacsent bleaches. jis very jolly. But it is enough trés joli. Mais c'est assez loin 
In going out of the Exhibi- En sortant de 1'Exposition far of here. aici. 

tion one has always the air on a toujours l'air d’un pla- 

of one plasterer. One should trier. On devrait porter une} AN EASY WAY OF DOING IT. 


Nipkins. Yes, I could dowith the place. It’s justin the right 
position, and there ain’t no grocers within a hundred yards of 
the house ; but it’s stocking that beats me. 

Little Elsie (seized with a brilliant idea). Well, why not take 
' the shop FURNISHED, father, and have everything ready to start 
more incommoded of the sort. commodeé de la sorte. i with? [Poor NIPKINS devoutly wishes that he could. 
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QUITE A HOLIDAY “PER SE.” 








; 
| “SURE AS EGGS IS EGGS.” 
(Fragment froma Military Romance founded 

on a Naval reality.) 

** AND so you have surrounded the con- 
servatory with cannon,’’ said the Civilian. 

** We have,”’ replied the Military Man. 
‘** You see, Kew is practically publie pro- 
perty, and we can do what we please.”’ 

‘* But is there any precedent for this ?’’ 
enquired the representative of peace. 

**Certainly,’’ was the ready response. 
|‘*Only the other day the Belleisle was | 
made a target by the Majestic. Oh, cer- | 
tainly there is a precedent. But pray | 
excuse me. 


The General hurried away. There was 


# short pause and then a loud report. | 
The Warrior returned to the Civilian. 
“*You will be glad to learn that the 
experiment is completely successful.”’ 
** What experiment ?’’ 


‘““Why, the experiment of pounding a 
conservatory with shot and shell. We 
have now proved, without the possibility 
of doubt, that when we fire at a conser- 
vatory point blank we break the glass.’’ 

The Civilian thought the matter over. 
At length he came to the conclusion that 
the Kew ineident was preferable to the 
Belleisle matter. It was less expensive. 





NEW NURSERY RHYME. 
To be set to the tune of ‘*‘ If ‘ifs’ and 
‘ands’ were pots and pans.”’ 


Ir pools were ponds 
And geese were swans, 
As simpletons might think ; 
Then ev'ry fish that failed to sink, 
And ev’ry bird that wink’d in sleep, - 
And ev'ry schoolboy pert and pink, 


———__ 


PUNCH THE PROPHET. 

ON Wednesday last, Derby Day, Mr. 
Punch, disguised as a Fortune - telling 
Gipsy, told Mr. KRUGER how he foresaw 
“‘trouble for him at home,”’ and added, 
‘* You're going to travel.’’ The next news 
from Pretoria, on Thursday morning, was 
that President Kruger had fled. 
The war practically is over. A ‘“ eon- 
summation devoutly wished for’ by 
everybody. Let us sing with one heart 
and voice ‘‘God save the QUEEN!”’ and 
** Three cheers for ‘ Boss’ !’’ 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 1900. 


AT Earl’s Court the fair sex this season 
prevails, 

And the Horrider Being outspans ; 

But at Sydenham there is a chance for the 
males, 

Since the power controlling is MANNs. 








WASTE LAND IN THE PARK. 

‘*Wuy,’’ asked the Intelligent Foreigner 
of his Well-Informed Cicerone, as they 
emerged into the Bayswater Road, after |; 
traversing Her Majesty’s pleasaunces of 
Green and Hyde, ‘‘ Why is it thattin 
your great sport-loving Metropolis you 
do not cultivate thetcrickets, the foot- 
balls, and the hockeys on the magnificent 
grass areas of your not to be rivalled 
parks ? 
‘My dear Sir,’’ replied the W.-I. C., 
“as a stranger, no doubt, the neglect to 
utilise these spaces for public recreation 
will seem to you extraordinary, but | 
must remind you that Custom rules every- 
body and everything in Great Britain. 
It is true that the verdant acres to 
which you refer might afford playgrounds 
to hundreds of cricketers and footballers, 
but Custom has decreed for years past 
that the turf shall be given over to the 
Loafer, the Ruffian, and the Blasphemer. 
These personages are protected by an 
uncodified bill of rights, and so, in the 
very heart of civilised London they are 
permitted to sprawl upon the grass, to 
drive respectable persons from the neigh- 
bourhood, and indulge in language which 
would freeze the marrow of a hardened 
policeman ; yet, within fifty yards of their 
camping ground, you will find gathered 
together the richest and the most select 
society in the world.’’ 

‘‘This is curious,’’ observed the I. F. 

‘It is more than that,”’ said the W.-I.C. 
who bore a suspicious likeness to a well- 
known philanthropist, whose name begins 
with P. “It is a degrading mixture of 
cant and dog-in-the-mangerness.”’ 








A DERBY “DIAMOND JUBILEE” DAY! 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES won the 





Would be a mystic three-inch deep 
Like Monsieur MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 





Great Race of the year. President 
| KRUGER got a “‘ run for his money.” 
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A FURTHER RELIEF! 
Bachelor Hero sings :— 
CHRONOLOGERS, I thank you 
This year with all my heart! 
As saviours will I rank you 
And bless your learned art. 


Long months I baffled CRonsE, 
And kept his Boers at bay, 

While SNYMAN got his congé 
On one fine morn this May. 


But now a real terror 
Confroms me on release— 
I think of HOBSON’S error 
In kissing without cease! 


I have a sort of inkling 
How ladies lionise ; 
En masse and in a twinkling 
They ’d commandeer their prize ! 


Umhlala panzi—namely, 
“‘ Sit tight’’ ’s my usual form ; 
But though I’ve stood fire gamely, 
That corner ’d be too warm! 


Then, WHITAKER, for ever 
My gratitude ’s sincere ; 

By your arrangement clever 
This year is not Leap-year ! 








THE SHORT SERVICE SYSTEM: AN 


ANTICIPATION. 
[An “ Eight-Houra’ Day” Bill, applying to 
domestic servants, has just become law in some 
parts of Australia.] 


Jan. 1, 1901.—When I went into the 
kitchen this morning, I found JOHNSON, 
our cook, reading aloud from a printed 
document to all the other servants. Read- 
ing suddenly ceased as Lentered. Enquired 
what it meant. JOHNSON said it was a new 
Act, which comes into foree to-day, and 
seemed anxious to discuss it with me. 
Cut her short, as we have our New Year’s 
dinner-party to-night, and the menu had 
to be arranged. Never knew before that 
JOHNSON took any interest in politics. 

Jan. 2.—Dinner-party last night a fiasco. 
So annoyed I can hardly write about it. 
We had fourteen guests, including Uncle 
GEORGE, with whom it is most important 
to keep on good terms. No sign of any- 
thing wrong at first, but, as soon as 
they had handed round the fish, both 
JAMES and Exiza disappeared. JOHNSON 
produced that Act of Parliament, and ex- 
plained that they’d done eight hours’ 
work already, and that, by this new law, 
they would be liable to imprisonment if 
they did any more. Endeavoured to ex- 
plain situation to our guests; Uncle 
GEORGE furious, and went away to his club. 

Jan. 3.—JOHNSON came to speak to me 
just now. She has found a clause in the 
Act stating that every domestic servant is 
entitled to three afternoons out in the 
week, and another forbidding any work to 
be done by them except between the hours 
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A SPEEDY RETRIBUTION. 


Small Boy. ‘‘’Anr Ticket TER BAKER STREET.” 


Clerk. ‘‘ It’s A SHAMEFUL THING, A Kip 
Small Boy (indignantly). ‘‘ WHO ARE YER 
Clerk. *‘OH, ARE you ? 


[Pays, and awaits delivery of Ticke!. 
LIKE you SMOKING !” 
CALLIN’ A Krp? I’m Fourteen!” 


THEN YOU PAY FULL Fare To BAKER STREET!” 








of 10 A.M. and 6 P.M. I suppose we must 
have a meat-tea at 4 o’clock, and cook 
some sort of supper—as well as_ breakfast 
—for ourselves. A cheerful prospect ! 
Jan. 4.—JAMES told my husband this 
morning that for the future he could not 
answer the front-door bell. ‘‘If you will 
kindly read chapter five, sub-section two,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you will hobserve, Sir, that, 
under an ’eavy penalty, I am forbid to 
‘hexecute any task, horder, or commission 
of an-hunworthy, servile, or degrading 
character,’ which in my hopinion, hanswer- 
ing that blessed bell certainly is.’’ He 
was promptly turned out of the house, 
and we have a new butler in his place. 
Jan. 5.—This morning JOHNSON pointed 
out what the new Act calls the “ sliding- 
scale wages clause.’’ Briefly, it provides 


that after next quarter-day, wages are to 
be regularly increased by 25 per cent. each 
three months, with £30 as a minimum. 

(Later). The new butler proves to be a 
Government Inspector in disguise. He 
has just arrested JOSEPHINE, my maid, for 
sewing a button on to my glove at five 
minutes past six—‘‘after the statutory 
hour,’’ he called it. He has taken the 
poor girl to the police-station. 

Jan. 6.—My husband and I had a 
serious talk last night. As the result, he 
had decided to throw up his practice at 
the bar, and to become a coachman, while 
I intend to apply for a post as parlour- 
maid. In this way, thanks to this bene- 
ficent new Act, we shall have hardly a 
stroke of work to do, and shall be able 
to retire in a few years’ time. 
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AN EXPOSTULATION. 


(Crescendo.) 

(“Canon Farmer said at Exeter Hall that General Cronse was notorious 
for cruelty to natives. Old as General Gronse is, would he dare say this to 
a hae No, no more than he would face a lion.’’—Correspondent in 
I CRUEL to the natives ? and notoriously so? 

My good but unjust brother, I sincerely answer, No! 

You should not make such statements thus at random and at 
large ; 

I earnestly and warmly plead not guilty to the charge. 


It is galling to the feelings of a gentle Boer to hear 
A venerable canon utter comments so severe ; 
Though far in St. Helena, on this lonely, barren rock, 
At the rumour of the slander I confess I felt a shock. 


What! I, the righteous CrRoNJE, worthless Hottentots ill-treat ! 
It’s like your blessed impudence such libels to repeat. 

A plague upon the insolence of gentlemen in black, 
Who dare not say before me what they say behind my back. 


Then only let me catch the man, or woman—aye, or child, 
Who ventures for a moment to deny I’m meek and mild ; 
And as for that vile Rooinek wretch who dared to call me cruel, 
Just let _ come within my reach—by George, I’d give him 
gruel. 








OPERATIC NOTES. 


Saturday, 26th.—Arrived very early 
for Romeo et Juliette. Never knew 
that curtain went up in middle of 
overture, discovering all the charac- 
ters in the Opera grouped like wax- 
works in Mrs. Jarley’s show. Regret 
absence of Little Nell to explain 
figures; not even little Net ForsyYTH 
on the spot. The figures sing, like 
the four-and-twenty blackbirds in the 
pie; but they don’t move: perhaps 
waxworks not sufficiently wound up, 
or machinery out of order. What 
they sing about impossible to say, as 
no reference to this effect to be 
found in my book of the Opera. 
Very effective. So Maitre Gounop 
4/>™ hit upon this eccentric style of 

preamble to an opera before it 
was partially done by the composers of Pagliacci and Cavalleria. 
Clever composer GouNnoD. Then we get to the delightful, 
always delightful, opera, full of melody, full of action, with good 
musical chances for everybody. Madame MELBA as Juliette, 
the young girl of Verona only fifteen years old! just wonderful ! 
Reminds one of the song of Villikins— 

It is of a rich merchant in ‘* Verona” did dwell. 

He had but one daughter, an uncommon tine young gal ; 

Her name it was “ Juliette,” scarce sixteen years old, 

With u werry large fortune in siliver and gold. 
Singing perfect. Romeo Saleza good, rather overpowered 


perhaps by the very fine young woman with whom he has fallen}. . . 


in love. Rather miss Brother EDOUARD DE RESZKE as The Friar, 
but PLANCON weighty, and melodious. 

Mile. BAUBRMEISTER as the Nurse—Ah! nonsense, this isn’t 
SHAKESPEARE'S old family servant, but simply a very well- 
preserved soubrette, who might recently have entered into the 
service of the Capulets as a kind of companion, or lady’s maid, 
to Juliette. Why she should go about with a walking-stick is 
not at all evident: she doesn’t totter, she doesn’t stumble: 
she is as active as the youngest of ‘em and lets the Capulet 
retainers know it too. And how sly! See her warily entering 
the Friar’s cell. See her artfully leaving it at a hint from 











Romeo, and see her smilingly re-entering just in time to be a 
legal witness of the marriage ceremony admirably performed 
by Frére PLANGON representing parson, clerk, and choir all ip 
one. There is a regular marriage ring in the reverent singer's 
voice that guarantees validity. Mile. MAUBOURG nice as 
Stephano, but might make more of her delightful song. M. 
DECLERY a bit heavy; but GounopD has given him a twister in 
his setting of ‘‘O, then, I see Queen Mab has been with you,” 
which is not by any means one of this composer’s happiest 
inspirations. House crammed full. H.R.H. Prince and 
Princess of WALES, true to the Opera, have certainly given it 
great encouragement at a time that might have been so disas- 
trous for the management. But news from ‘‘our friends in 
front’’ continues to be satisfactory, and Tr there will 
be a big house for the Flying Dutchman whenéeVer it may be 
produced, with Oom PAUL in the principal part. Great attrac- 
tion for Cyclists from June 5 to June 9, when the first Wag- 
nerian Cycle is given. 








“SIC TRANSIT ——”’ 

Just starting down Southampton Water in jolly old Bic- 
HEART’S yacht, The Collarbone—or Columbine? I wonder which 
itis? Dear old BIGHEART, the best fellow in the world, and 
enthusiastic about yachting. So am I (theoretically, and whilst 
in smooth water). Try to act as nautically as possible, and 
ask Skipper at frequent intervals ‘‘How does she bear?” 
Don’t know what it means; but, after all, what does that 
matter? Skipper stares at me rather helplessly, and mutters 
something about ‘‘ Nothe-nor-east-by-sou-sou -west.’’ Feel 
that, with this lucid explanation, I ought to be satisfied, so 
turn away, assume cheery aspect and with a rolling gait seize 
the topsail-main-gaff-mizen sheet and pull it lustily, with a 
** Yo, heave ho!”’ 

The pull, unfortunately, releases heavy block, which, falling 
on BIGHEART’S head, seems to quite annoy him for the minute. 
We plunge into Solent, and then bear away for West Channel. 
Skipper remarks that we shall make a long *‘ retch’’ of it (absit 
omen). He then adds that we could ‘‘ bring up’’—why these 
unpleasantly suggestive nautical expressions ?—off Yarmouth. 
Not wishing to appear ignorant, I ask BIGHEART, ‘* Why not 
make a course S.S. by E.?’’ He replies, ‘‘ Because it would 
take us ashore into the R. V. Yacht Club garden,’’ and I retire 
somewhat abashed. ‘ 

Out in West Channel we get into what skipper calls “‘ a bit 
of a bobble.’’ Don’t think I care quite so much for yachting in 
‘*bobbles.’’ BIGHEART shows me all the varied beauties of the 
coast, but now they fail to interest me. He says, ‘‘ I say, we'll 
keep sailing until quite late this evening, eh? That'll be 
jolly!’’ Reply, ‘‘ Yes, that'll be jolly,’’ but somehow my 
voice lacks heartiness. 

An hour later I was lying down 
—TI felt tired— when BIGHEART 
came up, and with a ring of joy in 
his manly tones exclaimed, ‘‘I tell 
you what, old man; we'll carry 
right on, now, through the night. 
We’re not in a harry, so we'll 
get as much sailing as we can.” 
Then, with my last ounce of 
failing strength, I sat up and de- 
nounced him as an assassin. 

* * * * 

After passing a night indescrib- 
ab'e, lying on the shelf—I mean 
berth—I was put ashore at Port- 
land next morning. Should like 
to have procured dear old BIG- 
HEART a government appointment 
there for seven years, as a due 








reward for what he had been making me suffer. 
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VAIN REGRETS! 


Shade of the Great Auk (to Ghost of the Dodo). ‘‘ AH, MY DEAR, IF SOMETHING LIKE THIS HAD ONLY HAPPENED IN OUR TIME!” 





[A convention between England, Germany, Spain, Belgium, France, Italy, and Portugal, dated May 19, 1900, has been signed at London, for the 
preservation of wild animals, birds, and fish in Africa. ] 
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oplasher (who prides himself on his slap-dash Impressionism). ‘* Dip You NOTICE MY LITTLE 


EFFORT?” 
Friend, ‘Yes, RATHER. 


WHAT A BEASTLY SHAME YOU HADN'T TIME TO FINISH IT!” 











OBJECT LESSON FOR SKIPPERS. 


(How to read a single-volume novel in a 
few minutes by sampling the pages.) 


Pages 1 to 30.—The date was the present 
time, when—— The scene was a happy 
English home, in which—— ANGELINA was 
a sweet girl, who Her childhood had 
been passed amidst—— _ It was only natural 
that her cousin should—— EpwWiIn, when 
he went to Rugby, found—— Sir MALWIN 
MANSHOLME'S estate adjoined RALPH 
had won the adjective ‘‘ Black’’ by 

Pagse 40 to 60.—It was unfortunate that 
the heir to Mouldacres_ should 
EDWIN, as the youngest son of Lord BLUR- 
MANTLE, Was poor as ANGELINA, who 
loved her father, was distressed when 
**My dear father, I would do anything for 
you, but’? —— The old man wiped away 
his tears as he left—— ‘‘It is not right 
that we should meet like this,’’ said—— 
‘**T would give my life for you, but there 
is something dearer than——’’ The moon 
rose in all her splendour when—— 





Pages 80 to 120.—‘‘ It- was imprudent,”’ 
replied her mother, who—— And then, 
kissing the ring, she cried herself to—— 
“T have come to ask you a plain 
question,’’ said he, refusing the prof- 
fered **T hated you at Rugby, when 
you got your cap before me; I hated you 
at Oxford, when--——’’ The paragraph was 
as follows: ‘‘The 10th Grenadiers are 
ordered to——”’ ‘‘ Afterall, my daughter’s 
heart is——’’ It was the first time Sir 
MALWIN had spoken to his wife so—— 
Her ladyship left the room and—— 

Pages 130 to 160.—He waved his helmet 
as the ship—— ‘‘I am sorry,’’ said 
BLACK RALPH, with——.__ “‘ Leave it to the 
future,’’ murmured Sir MALWIN, as—— 
**No news,”’ observed Lady MANSHOLMB, 
arousing—— Poor ANGELINA tried to 
restrain her tears, but—— ‘“‘I must 
speak to youseriously,’’ said—— ‘‘ Father! 
Father! ’’ cried—— 

Pages 180 to 200.—The guns were ordered 
to the front, when—— ‘“ A gallant deed!’’ 
cried the Colonel, as—— ‘Only like all 





the other fellows, Sir, when an Englishman 
** The House was in a tumult when 
BLACK RALPH He smiled bitterly as 
the cry ‘‘Who goes home?’’ echoed—— 
“‘T call this persecution !’’ she said with 
‘*] will bend her to my iron will,” 
he muttered as “*How came you to 
be so cruel!’’ pleaded Sir MALwin, taking 
“*It will break my heart, father!” 
she moaned as—— ‘You have acted 
wisely, dearest,’’ and she kissed her 
daughter, who 
Pages 210 to 250.—‘‘I must, I will ride 
Demon,’’ he cried—— Next day there was 
a glorious meet at—— The men in pink, 
the ladies of the shire in The Master 
was in good spirits, for—— Demon looked 
vicious as They put him on a hurdle, 
and —— ‘I wish I could live my life 
again,’’ he whispered as ** Yes, I am 
home; did you not hear of my arrival? 
The papers must——’’ And with this 
frank avowal, she rested—— ‘Lord 
BLUEMANTLE, as I now’”’ **I prize the 
Victoria Cross beyond all the——"’ Again 
ANGELINA'S approaching wedding was the 
talk of—— Drop the curtain, put out the 
lights, our story is——. 








A BALLAD OF DISTRESSFUL EXIT. 

I’m not thinking of our troth to-night 
Beneath the sighing trees, 

Nor calling back your glances bright 
When you returned my squeeze, 

The squeeze I deftly gave your hand, 
And thought that none could see, 

As we parted on the threshold, and 
You bade ‘‘ Good-bye ’”’ to me. 


I’m not thinking of the merry dance 
In which we led them all— 
‘*A romp,’’ some sneered, with Jooks 
askance, 
The wall-flowers on the wall. 
I’m not musing of the foaming wine 
In which I pledged your health ; 
Nor bringing back your words divine— 
** We ’ll live for love, not wealth! ”’ 


I’m not feebly trying to depict 
Your charms upon my brain. 
My heart is just now derelict, 
My body rack’d with pain, 
For I’m thinking that your grand old sire 
Should be merciful in might ; 
I speak with feeling—in his ire 
He kicked me out to-night! 








ADVICE GRATIS TO PEOPLE ABOUT 

To send cheques to charities—Do. 

To exercise self-advertisement—Don't. 

To write books worth reading—Do. 

To publish works with a purpose—Don't. 

To read Punch as a guide, philosopher 
and friend—Do. 

To send unsolicited ‘‘ jokes 
Bouverie Street—Don’t. 

To remember that other persons exist— 
Do. 
To live only for yourself—Don’t. 


” to 10, 
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Friend. “‘ Hutto, oLp CHAPPIE! FALLEN IN?” Dripping Angler. ‘* You DON’T SUPPOSE THIS I8 A PERSPIRATION, DO you?” 
P} g 








the north of England in the barbarous province called Scotch- 
land. Then all England, comprising Scotchland and the Island 
A Monsieur Punch. of White, became a province of France. 

And after that ? . 

The revolutions of the English forced the French and their 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


MONSIEUR.—Vos compatriotes n‘étudient I’histoire que du 
point de vue anglais. Ainsi les bandits de votre pays devien-|, . : . . 
a aca 6 , - “y pe friends and allies the Romans to retire. Then there was being 
nent des héros, et les héros qui leur résistent—par exemple , iod of h Maid the Wankueelia. th 

'- " , : a lon y anarchy, callec archie e 
les vaillants paysans du Transvaal—deviennent des bandits. | >, “sa Ngo . ‘ne gts rages 7 a > tghegtes Aes 

aa a / : , bare English saying, ‘‘To be at six and seven.” The chiefs of the 
Les Nationalistes francais ont changé tout cela. Un littérateur , , ; 

: : Sore PTE ; a English were ALFRED, formerly as it appears a baker of cakes 
nationaliste a rédigé Whistoire d’Angleterre & l’usage des], . dahl : ae : . 
; ' _— : . ‘ . : his wife BoDICEE, and his grandson HAROLD. 
éeoles primaires. J’en ai fait faire une traduction, par un 

. ‘ Pte ‘ : . tt Who was the third conqueror of England ? 
professeur d’anglais, également nationaliste. En voici quel- " eH B . 4 
ques pages. Etudiez-les, pirates d’outre Manche! Again a Frenchman, GUILLAUME, Due de Normandie. He 
bs Oe 4 _ . « * c . ¥ J $ 
, debarked on the coast of Susex, vanquished HAROLD at the 
’ 1 


IN H KF P . . . A ’ 
HENRI TROPFORT. | town named since Hasting—that is to say ‘‘ Hatant,’’ becaus« 


QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. the English ran away so quick—and pursued the enemy in 
Who are the English ? flight to Backs Hill, ‘‘Colline des Dos,’’ because there the ; 
They inhabit England, an island to the north of the Manche. | brave French saw only the backs of the English. H. D. B. 


The ancient English did wear no more clothes than some blue 
paint, and even to-day, in their language, they speak of ‘‘a os i 
coat of paint.’’ The ancient inhabitants did worship the THE PLACE TO SPEND A HAPPY DAY! 
mistletoe, and this superstition still exists, for the English! SEE the following advertisement in the Scotsman :— 
suspend the mistletoe in their houses at Christmas. REMATORIUM, WESTERN NECROPOLIS, MARYHILL.—Incinera- 

Are the English warriors ? ting Apparatus will be lighted for the inspection of visitors to-morrow 

They are rather pirates. Going out from their island, they (Queen’s Birthday Holiday). 
have seized the most rich countries in the world, by example . ; 
Canada, the Oriental Indias, Gibraltar, Maurice Island, and 
Australia. 

Have they ever been vanquished ? 

Many times. The first time by JULES CESAR, who landed on 
the coast of Susex at the head of an army of brave French, 
called at that epoch Gaulois, and subjugated the English. The 
half of England became a pravince of Roman France. WAITING FOR ORDERS.—The distinguished officer whose work : 

Who was the second yictor ? entirely depends on the success of Lord ROBERTS is ‘‘ General ; 

JULES AGRICOLA,—His army penetrated to the mountains of | Election,’ 








Who would go gadding around the theatres and music-halls, 
or Mafficking in the streets on a public holiday, when there is 
a nice, clean, well-aired and well-warmed crematorium in full 
blast in the neighbourhood to be visited? Perish the thought, 
indeed! The insinu-eration is too pro-woking. ¢| 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A PEACE 
MISSION. 


Amsterdam.—Land at last. Thought we 
should never get here. Worse than being 
sent to St. Helena. Voyage equally rough, 
and longer. FISCHER awfully sea-sick. 
Comforted by the contents of a bundle of 
continental newspapers thoughtfully sent 
on board by honest LEYDS as we entered 
the harbour. All speak most enthusiastic- 
ally of us and preach the glorious, if 
unremunerative, duty of Intervention. 
French press calls on the government to 
help two sister Republics—ah, that esprit 
Gaulois !—German press pants to assist 
its ‘‘kinsmen’’ across the sea, while the 
press of Russia exceeds everything in its 
friendliness and is even anxious that the 
ridiculous Munnik should blow Johannes- 
burg tofsmithereens. Not many mining 
shares held in Russia. As for Belgium, 
its sentiments are quite effusive. Not for 
nothing has honest Leyps drawn his 
£700,000 of Secret Service money. This 
gallant little state, whose integrity, by 
the way, is guaranteed by England—funny 
that!—is evidently quite prepared to 
place its sparse legions at our disposal. 
Austrian references too are most sym- 
pathetic. To-morrow we are to have an 
interview with the QUEEN of HOLLAND. 
No harm in tackling the Small Powers 
before nobbling the Great. Honest LEYDs 
has great faith in Holland. 

The Hague.—We have had an interview 
with the Queen. She was most kind and 
gracious; took us to the palace windows, 
and showed us a charming view of the 
Scheldt. Presently FiscHER mentioned 
the subject of intervention. Her Majesty, 
however, appeared not to hear him, and 
continued to enlarge on the beauties of 





the landscape. Finally, just as I was 
working round to the subject myself, our 
audience somehow came to an end and 





be off to America by the first boat. 
They ‘re panting to intervene. Tammany 
has sworn it. We sail to-morrow. , 

New York.—Another terrible voyage! 
But our reception a triumph. All sorts 
of people we have never heard of shook 
us warmly by the hand. Such a welcome 
from quite unknown people shows how 
deeply the nation is stirred. We are to 
address a meeting at the Opera House on 
Sunday. We would rather have made it 
a week-day. It may shock KRUGER. But 
political exigences must prevail. 

New York, later.—Opera House meeting 
unanimous. Never was such a flood of 
sympathy. We go to Washington to-night, 
and interview the President to-morrow. 

Washington.—Saw the President at the 
White House. He assured us that Wash- 
ington was a beautiful city, and taking 
us to a window showed us a view of the 
Potomac. FISCHER, rather tired of views, 
mentioned the name of Kruger. No tact! 
President said he had every sympathy 
with Republics—he laid a curious stress 
on the word—and was always glad to hear 
of wars ceasing. Could he show us a view 
of the Capitol? This passion for land- 
scape, which appears to possess the rulers 


| of both hemispheres, seems almost flip- 


we bowed ourselves out. Disappointing, | pant. KRUGER cares nothing for natural 


I must say. Can honest Leyps have de- 
ceived us? But no. I do wrong to dis- 
trust him. Paris to-morrow. The sister 
Republic will welcome us, I know. 

Paris. — Reception most gratifying. 
Railway station full of obscure journa- 
lists assembled to welcome us. Such a 
welcome from the humbler classes of the 
community warms the heart. To-day we 
are to have a look at as much as is ready 
of the Exhibition. To-morrow we inter- 
view the President. The newspapers 
assure us that intervention is certain. 

Paris. Next day.—We have seen the 
President. Most civil and cordial. He 
took us to a window and showed us a 
beautiful view of the Champs Elysée. 
Again FIscuER was the first to introduce 
the topic of intervention. Afraid he must 
have been a little tactless, for the Presi- 
dent was obviously put out. He then 
showed us a distant view of the Arc de 
Triomphe. When, however, he must have 
been on the point of referring to the 
topic nearest our heart and his, someong 
interrupted us and we had to make our 
adieux. It was very unlucky. However, 
Berlin to-morrow, and ‘‘our kinsmen.’’ 
LEYDS is convinced that Berlin will inter- 
vene, or why that telegram ? 

Paris, later.—We are still here. A 
semi-official Berlin paper has announced 
that a visit from us would be inopportune, 
and that the idea of intervention is out 
of the question. Such is the Reptile 
Press! A similar hint appears in the 
Russian newspapers. Very odd! Have 
sent for that fellow LEypDs to explain, but 
he declines to come. Says we'd better 





scenery. Ventured to hint as much. 
Suggestion not well received. Finally we 
left. Called at a telegraph office on our 
way and sent message to LEYDs, calling 
him a liar, a ruffian, and a sweep. Asked, 
in a postscript, where we shall go next. 

Washington, later.—LEYDS replies by 
telegraph, ‘‘Can’t say. KRUGER bolted. 
Address uncertain. Never sent me a hint. 
Keep your temper.’’ What's to become 
of us? 








CARNIVALS AND TOGAS. 


DEAR MR. PUNCH.—Who shall say that 
we are not a gay and joyous people? | 
have within the last fortnight attended 
three Patriotic Carnivals, in_ three 
different parts of the Metropolis, and 
have been regaled with khaki warriors, 
Britannias, Krugers, Armoured Trains and 
‘* Absent-minded Beggars’’ in all sorts of 
garb by the mile. But these items were 
not those which, for the most part, 
diverted the B-P. of London as distinct 
from the B-P. of Mafeking. The B-P. of 
London, I have discovered—in company, 
I presume, with many other spectators— 
delights in giving practical effect to its 
Patriotism by tickling the noses and ears 
of fellow-citizens with the tail feathers 
of the versatile peacock, by bombarding 
unsuspecting females with showers of 
battling paper-confetti and by assault- 
ing complacent spectators with infernal 
machines known as ‘‘Cronje’s Ticklers” 
and ‘‘Kruger’s Whiskers,”’ interspersed 
oceasionally with diabolic hydraulic in- 
ventions known as ‘‘ Ladies’ Tormenters.' 
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I am not one of those who object to the 
Pleasures of Patriotism. I rejoice in ille- 
gitimate means for promoting legitimate 
conviviality, but I would venture to sug- 
gest that on the occasion of every Great 
National Holiday due notice should be 
given to all lookers-on at these outbursts 
of enthusiasm to be suitably attired. 

In the good old days of the Roman and 
Florentine Carnivals, strong wire masks 
and protective cloaks were worn by those 
taking part in the frays either as belli- 
gerents or ‘‘ near and dear friends.”’ 

Having returned from the Festival of 
St. Pancras with my hat plastered with 
(apparently) damp violet powder, my back 
covered with miniature Union Jacks, and 
my trousers encircled with tricolour 
streamers, to say nothing of my beard 
filled with various hued morsels of paper, 
I distinctly advocate the general use, 
under similar circumstances, of Defensive 
Armour. Let it be made of papier-maché, 
khaki-coloured if you will, patriotic in 
sentiment but practical in form. Stout 
brown paper costumes, called ‘‘ Mafe- 
kings,’’ would have enormous sale. Let 
the manager of RICHARDSON’Ss Show—I 
mean the D. T. Show—look to this sug- 
gestion. Your obedient Servant, 

P. P. MAURY-TEWRUS. 
Flag Point, Rosherville-on-Thames. 








A LITTLE COMPARISON. 
(Dedicated to those who believe in the Boer.) 
(See the Daily Telegraph of May 29.) 


THE British prisoners— 

Are herded like Kaffirs or cattle in the 
open, in an insanitary camp, at Waterval. 

If ill—and there are nearly two hundred 
down with pneumonia and typhoid—they 
are permitted to crowd into an unfloored 
tin shanty and nurse themselves as best 
they can, there being no doctor. 

They are fed on potatoes covered with 
white lime, varied with mouldy biscuits. 

They are in rags, unshod, and, if Colo- 
nials, treated like felons. 

x * * * 

The Boer captives— 

Have been favoured with a free excur- 
sion to the health-giving islands of Ceylon 
and St. Helena. 





Are comfortably quartered in pleasant 
surroundings, each one, like a little; 
Napoleon, relieved of the necessity of | 
fighting further in a lost cause. 

Are fed like Tommy Atkins, and ten- 
derly cared for on the slightest symptom 
of illness. 

Are clothed at the expense of the 
Government, and taught to read, write— 
and wash. 

Have their ideas generally enlarged, 
and live like fighting cocks, with monu- 
ments, when they die, like that to VILLE- | 
BOIS, ‘‘ Slain on the field of honour! "’ 

Continental papers, please copy ! 





HARD 


**JusT MY LUCK! 


LINES! 


THIS SORT OF THING ALWAYS HAPPENS JUST WHEN I’M INVITED 


TO a Party!” 








SAGE SUGGESTIONS TO THE L.C.C. 


For the Management of the Thames 
Steamboats, 

THAT the vessels should run express 
from Battersea to the City without wasting 
time en route. 

That the vessels should stop at all 
intermediate stations between Chelsea and 
London Bridge for the benefit of the artizan. 

That the best brands should be obtain- 
able in an excellent restaurant. 

That the catering (if any) should be con- 
ducted on strictly temperance principles. 


| That penny fares should be two pence 
| for the benefit of the ratepayers. 

| That penny fares should be a half-penny 
for the convenience of those exempt from 
municipal taxation. 

That bands by day and illuminations by 
night should be supplied to render the 
boats popular. 

That no distraction should be permitted 
to detract from the business-like and 
useful. 

And (most important of all) that there 
should be a private tramway from the 
|Temple Pier to 10 Bouverie Street. 
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Visitor. 


‘* AND HOW IS THE RESTORATION FUND GOING ON, Mrs. LycHGATE? 


The Rector’s Wife. 


**] ’M SORRY TO SAY IT ’S‘'GOING ON MOST UNSATISFACTORILY. 


vee {| | 








WE ’VE TRIED EVERY CONCEIVABLE MEANS OF 





PUL + 


“4000 Ayjworjzowad si up yy 


GETTING THE MONEY HONESTLY, AND FAILED ; AND NOW THE RECTOR SAYS WE,MUST TRY WHAT A BAZAAR WILL DO. 














ON A NEAR PROSPECT OF DISSOLUTION. 
Any Liberal to any Tory. 

[** There is talk of the Government making an 
early appeal to the country before the war-fever 
has abated.”"— Daily Paper] 

AND is the end so soon to come ? 

And are you quite resolved to die ? 

Must those endearing lips be dumb 

Approximately in July ? 


We knew, of course, your lot was cast 
In narrow limits; well we knew 
You could not permanently last, 
Not even if you wanted to; 


And yet we had a sneaking hope 
You would elect to die of rust ; 
Would take your full allotted scope, 

And not collapse before you must. 


But you would fain forestall the day, 
And rank among the noble dead, 
Men who refused to fade away 
By force of dotage on a bed! 


Between the sheets you would not lie 





Under the gaze‘of hireling mutes, 


But out beneath a blazing sky, 
And, like a hero, in your boots ; 


And so attain the warrior’s meed 


Ere yet your prime of strength is gone, 


Soaring on some Valkyrian steed 
With all your khaki-harness on! 


But what of us? Ah, dearest friend, 
In calmer hours you will confess 

This passion for a bloody end 
Betrays a certain selfishness. 


We looked to watch your lingering throes, 
songs. of plaintive 


Soothe you with 
mirth, 
Be near to certify the close, 
And see you safely under earth. 


But if upon the victor’s field 
The final dissolution came, 

If there your glorious fate were sealed 
Amid a nation’s clear acclaim ; 


If (I repeat) on fighting ground 
You fell heroically dead— 

Wha _ sort of use could then be found 
For Pity’s arms beneath your head ? 


And should the Publie sing your praise 
With undiseriminating breath, 
Exhibiting a partial craze 
For such as die a soldier’s death— 


Lost in the general loud applause, 
How could discerning Love dilate 
On those engaging little flaws 
That only friends appreciate ? 


But if, upon the other hand, 
You died by doddering age outworn, 
Husbanding life’s last grain of sand, 
Bankrupt, discredited, forlorn; 


Begging for day-to-day supplies, 
Too poor to find the sexton’s fees, 

Facing the quest of curious eyes 
With incoherent repartees ;— 


Then Love should ease your gurgling 
throat, 
And hover round youre rumbling clay, 
And fan your cheek and take a note 
Of anything you had to say. 


And should the Public (which forgets 
Its saviours when the need is past) 
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‘** HOOP-LA!” 


Jory (to the Premier Equestrian). ‘‘ NOW ’S YOUR TIME, GUV’'NOR!” 
“ The War is practically over. The British flig is by this time flying at Pretoria.’’—Zimes, May 31. 
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Only recall dishonoured debts 
And pledges scattered down the blast ; 


Then we would praise our dear deceased, 
Using the following refrain: 

“We do not hope—just now, at least— 
To look upon his like again!’’ O.S. 








MIS-DIRECTED MSS. 
11.—Not the only ** W. A.”’ 

[Had not the following dramatic critique been 
sent to this office, we might have imagined it was 
intended for a more worldly destination. It is 
evidently a stray shaft from the bow of some 
unknown archer. ] 

1 musr admit to a feeling of surprise 
that more notice should not have been 
taken of a most remarkable character 
study now being presented at the Pavoli 
Theatre of Varieties by a certain Mr. DAN 
Leno. I am not certain as to the nation- 
ality of this gentleman—except that he is 
far too clever to be purely British— 
though fancy, from his name, he must be 
an Italian, with possibly a strain of Jewish 
blood in his veins. However that may be, 
his performance is of quite remarkable 
merit. I went to the Pavoli, as is my 





wont, not to seek mere amusement, or to 
experience that gross pleasure that so 
many dearly love — of seeking some 
external aid to the process of digestion. 


I went for intellectual analysis ; to dissect | 


the sophistries of theatrical art; to be 
stimulated by the oxygenising effect of 
some subtle conception or daring phase 
of complex psychology. 


Mr. DAN LENO satisfied my requirements. 


I will not say fully: no one ever trod 
the boards who completely satisfied my 
artistic 'sense of fitness, but he was 
notably excellent. He appeared as an 
eccentric Professor of Anatomy. He was 
greeted with foolish laughter by those to 
whom any departure from the normal, any 
subtle study of character, is a cause of 
senseless merriment. Mr. LENO properly 
rewarded the foolish demonstration with 
a stony stare of contempt. 1 was particu- 
larly pleased with his appearance; the 
tangled mass of hair ; the hectic colouring 
on the face; the restless movements, 
betokening — within a frame of slight 
physique—an exuberant mental vitality. 
The touch of grotesque abruptness with 
which jhe drew his diagrams was (so I 


thought) a subtle and admirable way of 
suggesting his agreement with LOMBROSO’S 
theory respecting the propinquity between 
| insanity and genius. Evenin his diagram 
of the human skeleton there was a want 
|of pedantic accuracy — particularly in 
|dealing with the ribs and lower limbs— 
| which showed how he meant the Professor, 
| with all his learning, to be an idealist—a 
kind of visionary (such as IBSEN would 
have delighted in), one feverishly anxious 
to suggest improvements. The tone of 
enthusiastic self-confidence with which 
Mr. LENO, as the Professor, advanced his 
fanciful theory about the advantages 
which; would accrue had the calf of the 
leg been on the front and not the back 
of the leg was almost sublime. The tragic 
earnestness of his demeanour when 
arguing for the desirability of having eyes 
on the top of the head (so convenient, as 
he said, when passing under ladders) was 
arare objective presentment of egoistic 
emotion. Finally, his wild snatch of 
song about the varieties of bone was 
,an Ophelia-like touch I most warmly 
;}commend. Truly a most convincing per- 
| formance. 











ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE DrAry oF Topsy, M.P. 
Tuesday, May 29, 2.45 A.M.—House just | 
broken up for the holidays, every man 


RIETFONTEIN 
PIETERS HILL 
BLOEMFONTEIN 
KROONSTADT 
VAAL RIVER 
JOHANNISBURG 


KIMBERLEY 
LADYSMITH 
MAFEKING 


**PoWELL oF ENDLESS FAME.” 
(Alfred Austin’s Poem on * Mafeking.’’) 
The idea that the Laureate referred in this 


phrase to a mere Major-General now in South 
Africa is plainly erroneous. He had in his mind, 





of course, th : ‘ti nent 
P-w-li a of the British Army, Mr. 





going home ‘‘ wropt in myst’ry.’’ What 
was the ‘‘ incident at Peckham on Sunday ’”’ 
to which SANDYS alluded ? When questions 
were over the gallant COLONEL drew him- 
self up to his full height, made as though 
he would salute the SPEAKER, and said in 
thrilling tones, ‘‘ 1 beg to put a question, 
of which I have given the First Lord of 
the Treasury private notice, with reference 
to an incident at Peckham on Sunday.’’ 

PRINCE ARTHUR started. Those sitting 
near him say he grew pale to the lips. 
COLONEL resumed his seat. PRINCE ARTHUR 
made no sign of rising. Was evidently 
shirking the incident, whatever it might 
be. Members below gangway opposite, 
scenting mischief, cried out, ‘‘ Read! 
Read !’’ 

**T didn’t know I was permitted to read 
the terms of a question,’’ the COLONEL 
said. 

Ever ready to oblige, he now produced 
a sheaf of manuscript. In deliberate 
fashion went through the bundles of 
which it was composed, selecting the 
bulkiest. Strained attention of House 
increased.» Now they would learn all. 
But the COLONEL couldn’t find his eye- 
glasses. Feeling himself all over with 
one hand, he failed in the anguished 
search. Put down the manuscript, and 
with both hands free resumed the track. 
At length he found his glasses ; apparently 
got mixed up with his braces. To extri- 
cate them was a matter of delicacy, occu- 
pying what seemed minutes. Glasses all 
right, felt he might read the question. 
Picked up manuscript, found it was the 
wrong one. Went over the heap again; 
secured the right document. At last dis- 
closure would come. 


The COLONEL, slowly reading, had not 
concluded preamble of his question when 
the SPEAKER was on his feet with stern 
ery of ‘‘Order!’’ ‘‘ That is a question,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ which ought to be handed in 
at the table.’’ 

The COLONEL flopped down, carrying his 
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ihe Question that Failed. 
(Colonel S-ndys.) 

secret with him. L’affaire Dreyfus has 
led to occasionally dramatic scenes in 
French Chamber ; the incident at Peckham 
runs it pretty close. 

SAM SMITH, looking in from the music- 
halls, brought some wholesale charges of 
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ritualistic practices in voluntary schools | SAMUEL as if he were some new, strange| ‘“‘I certainly know of one,” the Under 
and training colleges. PRINCE ARTHUR, species of butterfly, ‘‘ and have always | Secretary murmured, smiling at Redmond 
recovering from the almost paralysis in | failed.”’ cadet. Unfortunately no one but the 


member for Sark caught the neat reply. 








« 

WOE, 
ATALIAE 
THE ELUSIVE FLINT-MOTH. 


(Heterodoxia lugqubriosa.) 


ZB<y —— “i: 
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“I have always wished to pin the honourable gentleman to facts, but I have always failed.” 
Mr. Balfour in reply to Mr. Samuel Smith. 


which ‘‘l’incident Peckham’’ mysteriously | Pity GEORGE WYNDHAM didn’t speak up 


threw him, mightily whacked the meek | when he made answer to Redmond cadet. Ps 2 : 
A nice little Savory to finish up with. 


(Sir J-s-ph S-v-ry.) 


head of SAMUEL. Admitted he is earnest | Having replied to question as to the total 
and sincere in the course he advocates; ' of British forces in South Africa, REDMOND 


| 
} 


but he is credulity itself. in his bumptious manner said, ‘‘Can the| Business done.—House adjourned for 
‘*T have always tried to pin him to!Hon. gentleman tell us how many Bores| Whitsun Recess. Meet again on 14th of 
facts,’’ said. PRINCE ARTHUR, regarding | there are ?’* June. 











Our Stolen Summer (BLACKWOOD) is calculated to lead to 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. wholesale breakage of the Eighth Commandment. Certainly 
! my Baronite, reading this fascinating record of a roundabout 
** THE book has run to far greater length than I could wish.”’ tour, feels prompted to steal away. MARY STUART Boyp, who 
hus Mr. MOLTENO in the preface to his Life and Times of Sir pens the record, has. the. great advantage of the collaboration 
Joh n Charles Molteno (SMITH, ELDER). It is probable that the of A. S. B., whose signature is familiar in Mr. Punch’s Picture 
publie will, with my Baronite, share the wish. If one-of the] Gallery, The handsome volume contains 170 sketches, done 
bulky volumes had served the biographer’s pious purpose it whilst you wait, by A. S. Boyp. ‘The combination makes a 
would have been well. He has been drawn on by wealth charming book. The travellers went to the Antipodes by the 
of material to make the life of his subject a thread in the Suez Canal and Ceylon; skirted Australia, calling in at 
history of the Cape ¢ olony. lf that situation be accepted, all | yiejpourne and Sydney ; on to New Zealand, and back through 
rAten: me Cane or > minute history of the growth of South | the Golden Gate, visiting Samoa on the way. The countries, it 
Africa under the fostering, though not always well directed, will be observed, are not new, nor was the enterprise daring. 
hand 7 the Britiah Empire exists. The mory py back for But writer and artist have succeeded in giving fresh charm to 
nearly sixty years, opening with a description of life in and Suniiien seamen. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
near Capetown in those remote days. The difference is vividly 
marked by the simple statement that in 1840 young MOLTENO, 
visiting Beaufort West, travelled in an ox-wagon for twenty HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 
days by a pathless veldt, over trackless mountains, across 
unbridged rivers. To-day the journey is made by rail in as 
many hours. To the accomplishment of this end, and of 
many other strides on the pathway of progress, Sir JOHN Ist Officer. We ought to know within the next few minutes. 
MOLTEN, first Premier of Cape Colony, largely contributed. The) 2nd Officer. If the wire is not occupied by matters of less 
story of the establishment of representative institutions and | importance. 
responsible government at the Cape is already ancient history.| 3rd Officer. It is sure to reach at the earliest possible moment. 
But the knowledge is well worth acquiring in view of the| 4th Officer. Of course; they will not forget us at home. ; 
growing interest of that part of the Empire. The work is 1st Off. No, no. Our fellow eountrymen trust us, and we will 
illustrated by portraits of Sir JoHN and two interesting maps| return the compliment. We rely upon them. 
showing European South Africa in 1831 and in 1872. If there 2nd Off. (looking at his watch). Allowing for time, the event 
‘be, in course of time, a fresh edition of the work (and it| should have come off. 
‘deserves the honour), it would be interesting to have a third| 3rd Off. (at telephone). It has. Listen. Diamond Jubilee has 
map, showing European South Africa, say, on the first day of the | won the Derby. 
‘Twentieth Century. [The Curtain falls upon a scene of much enthusiasm.] 








(For further particulars see the Story of the British Army.) 
SCENE—The Front—last week. PRESENT—Officers in consultation. 
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h H! it’s you, 
is it?’’ said 
the Editor. 

The Chi- 
nese boy to 
whom _ the 
colloquial- 
ism was ad- 
dressed answered liter- 
ally, after his habit: 

“ Allee same Li TEE; me nochangee. Me nooliee China boy.’’ 

“That’s so,”’ said the Editor with an air of conviction. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose there’s another imp like you in all Trinidad 
County. Well, next time don’t scratch outside there like a 
gopher, but come in.’’ 

“Lass time,’’ suggested Li TEE blandly, ‘‘me tap tappee. 
You no like tap tappee. You say, allee same dam woodpeckel.’’ 

It was quite true—the highly sylvan surroundings of the 
Trinidad Sentinel Office—a little clearing in a pine forest—and 
its attendant fauna, made these signals confusing. An accurate 
imitation of a woodpecker was also one of Li TEE’s accomplish- 
ments. 

The Editor without replying finished the note he was writing. 
At which Lt Teg, as if struck by some coincident recollection, 
lifted up his long sleeve, which served him as a pocket, and 
carelessly shook out a letter on the table like a conjuring trick. 
The Editor, with a reproachful glance at him, opened it. It was 
only the ordinary request of an agricultural subscriber—one 
JoHNSON—that the Editor would “ notice”’ a giant radish grown 
by the subscriber and sent by the bearer. 

“Where ’s the radish, Li TEE ?’’ said the Editor suspiciously. 

“No hab got. Ask Mellikan boy.”’ 

“What? ’’ 

Here Li TkE condescended to explain that on passing the 
school-house he had been set upon by the schoolboys, and that 
in the struggle the big radish—being, like most such mon- 
Strosities of the quick Californian soil, merely a mass of 
organised wgter—was ‘‘mashed’’ over the head of some of his 
assailants. The Editor, painfully aware of these regular per- 
seeutions of his errand boy, and perhaps realising that a radish 
Which could not be used as a bludgeon was not of a sustaining 
nature, forebore any reproof. ‘But I cannot notice what I 
haven't seen, Li TEE,” he said good humouredly. 
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**’*Spose you lie—allee same as JOHNSON,’’ suggested Li with 
equal cheerfulness. ‘‘He foolee you with lotten stuff—you 
foolee Mellikan man, allee same.”’ 

The Editor preserved a dignified silence until he had ad- 
dressed his letter. ‘‘Take this to Mrs. MARTIN,’’ he said, 
handing it the boy; ‘‘and mind you keep clear of the school- 
house. Don’t go by the Flat either if the men are at work, 
and don’t, if you value your skin, pass FLANIGAN’S shanty, 
where you set off those fire crackers and nearly burnt him out 
the other day. Look out for BARKER’S dog at the crossing, and 
keep off the main road if the tunnel men are coming over the 
hill.”” Then remembering that he had virtually closed all the 
ordinary approaches to Mrs. MARTIN’s house, he added: 
‘*Better go round by the woods, where you won’t meet 
any one.”’ 

The boy darted off through the open door, and the Editor 
stood for a moment looking regretfully after him. He liked his 
little protégé ever since that unfortunate child—a waif from a 
Chinese wash-house—was impounded by some indignant miners 
for bringing home a highly imperfect and insufficient washing, 
and kept as hostage for a more proper return of the garments. 
Unfortunately, another gang of miners, equally aggrieved, had 
at the same time looted the wash-house and driven off the 
occupants, so that Li TEE remained unclaimed. For a few 
weeks he became a sporting appendage of the miners’ camp; the 
stolid butt of good-humoured practical jokes, the victim alter- 
nately of careless indifference or of extravagant generosity. 
He received kicks and half-dollars intermittently, and pocketed 
both with stoical fortitude. But under this treatment ho 
presently lost the docility and frugality which was part of his 
inheritance, and began to pit his small wits against his tor- 
mentors, until they grew tired of their own mischief and his. 
But they knew not what to do with him. His pretty nankeen- 
yellow skin debarred him from the white ‘‘ public-school,’’ 
while, although as a heathen he might have reasonably claimed 
attention from the Sabbath school—the parents who cheerfully 
gave their contributions to the heathen abroad, objected to him 
as a companion of their children in the church at home. At 
this juncture the Editor offered to take him into his printing 
office as a ‘‘devil.’’ For a while he seemed to be endeavouring, 
in his old literal way, to act up to that title. He inked every- 
thing but the press. He scratched Chinese characters of an 
abusive import on ‘ leads,’’ printed them and stuck them about 
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the office; he put ‘‘ punk ’’ in the foreman’s pipe, and had been 
seen to swallow small type merely as a diabolical recreation. 
As a messenger he was fleet of foot, but uncertain of delivery. 
Some time previously the Editor had enlisted the sympathies of 
Mrs. MARTIN, the good-natured wife of a farmer, to take him in 
her household on trial, but on the third day Li Tee had run 
away. Yet the Editor had not despaired, and it was to urge 
her to a second attempt that he despatched that letter. 

He was still gazing abstractedly into the depths of the wood 
when he was conscious of a slight movement—but no sound— 
in a clump of hazel near him, and a stealthy figure glided from 
it. He at once recognised it as ‘* Jmm,’’ a well-known drunken 
Indian vagrant, of the settlement—tied to its civilisation by 
the single link of ‘‘ Fire Water,’’ for which he forsook equally 
the Reservation where it was forbidden, and his own camps 
where it was unknown. Unconscious of his silent observer 
he dropped upon all fours, with his ear and nose alternately 
to the ground like some tracking animal. Then having satisfied 
himself he rose, and bending forward in a dogged trot made a 
straight line for the woods. He was followed a few seconds 
later by his dog—a slinking, rough, wolf-like brute whose 
superior instinct, however, made him detect the silent presence 
of some alien humanity in the person of the Editor, and to 
recognise it with a yelp of habit, anticipatory of the stone 
that he knew was always thrown at him. 

‘*That’s cute,’’ said a voice, ‘‘ but it’s just what I expected 
all along.’’ 

The Editor turned quickly. His foreman was standing behind 
him, and had evidently noticed the whole incident. 

**It’s what I allus said,’’ continued the man. ‘ That boy 
and that Injin are thick as thieves. Ye can’t see one without 
the other—and they've got their little tricks and signals by 
which they follow each other. T’other day when you was 
kalkilatin’ Lt Tree was doin’ your errands I tracked him out 
on the marsh, just by followin’ that ornery, pizenous dog o’ 
Jr's. There was the whole caboodle of ’em—includin’ JiIm— 
campin’ out, and eatin® raw fish that Jim had ketched and 
green stuff they had both sneaked outer JOHNSON’S garden. 
Mrs. MARTIN may take him, but she won’t keep him long while 
Jm'’s round, What makes Li foller that blamed old Injin 
soaker, and what makes JIM, who, at least, is a ’Merican, take 
up with a furrin’ heathen, just gets me.’’ 

The Editor did not reply. He had heard something of this 
before. Yet, after all, why should not these equal outcasts 
of civilisation cling together ! 

© + * * * * 

Li Tek’s stay with Mrs. MARTIN was brief. His departure was 
hastened by an untoward event—apparently ushered in, as in 
the case of other great calamities, by a mysterious portent in 
the sky. One morning, an extraordinary bird of enormous 
dimensions was seen approaching from the horizon, and 
eventually began to hover over the devoted town. Careful 
scrutiny of this ominous fowl, however, revealed the fact that 
it was a monstrous Chinese kite, in the shape of a flying 
dragon. The spectacle imparted considerable liveliness to 
the community, which, however, presently changed to some 
concern and indignation. It appeared that the kite was 
secretly constructed by Li TEE in a secluded part of Mrs. 
MARTIN'S clearing, but when it was first tried by him he 
found that through some error of design it required a tail of 
unusual proportions. This he hurriedly supplied by the first 
means he found—Mrs. MARTIN’S clothes-line, with part of the 
weekly wash depending from it. This fact was not at first 
noticed by the ordinary sightseer, although the tail seemed 
peculiar—yet, perhaps, not more peculiar than a dragon’s tail 
ought to be. But when the actual theft was discovered and 
reported through the town, a vivacious interest was created, 
and spy-glasses were used to identify the various articles of 
apparel still hanging on that ravished clothes-line. These 


clothes pins through the gyrations of the kite, impartially dis- 
tributed themselves over the town—one of Mrs. MARTIN’s 
stockings falling upon the verandah of the Polka Saloon, and 
the other being afterwards|discovered on the belfry of the 
First Methodist Church—to the seandal of the congregation. 
It would have been well if the result of Li TE&E’s invention 
had ended here. Alas! the kite-flyer and his accomplice, 
““INJIN JIM,’’ were tracked by means of the kite’s tell-tale 
cord to a lonely part of the marsh and rudely dispossessed of 
their charge by Deacon HORNBLOWER and a constable. Un- 
fortunately, the captors overlooked the fact that the kite- 
flyers had taken the precaution of making a “‘half-turn’’ of 
the stout cord around a log to ease the tremendous pull of the 
kite—whose power the captors had not reckoned upon—and 
the Deacon incautiously substituted his own body for the log. 
A singular spectacle is said to have then presented itself to 
the onlookers. The Deacon was seen to be running wildly by 
leaps and bounds over the marsh after the kite, closely followed 
by the constable in equally wild efforts to restrain him by 
tugging at the end of the line. The extraordinary race con- 
tinued to the town until the constable fell, losing his hold of 
the line. This seemed to impart a singular specific levity to 
the Deacon, who, to the astonishment of everybody, incon- 
tinently sailed up into a tree! When he was succoured and 
cut down from the demoniac kite he was found to have gus- 
tained a dislocation of the shoulder, and the constable was 
severely shaken. By that one infelicitous stroke the two 
outcasts made an enemy of the Law and the Gospel as repre- 
sented in Trinidad County. It is to be feared also that the 
ordinary emotional instinct of a frontier community, to which 
they were now simply abandoned, was as little to be trusted. 
In this dilemma they disappeared from the town the next day— 
no one knew where. A pale blue smoke rising ‘from a lonely 
island in the bay for some days afterwards suggested their 
possible refuge. But nobody greatly cared. The sympathetic 
mediation of the Editor was characteristically opposed by Mr. 
PARKIN SKINNER—a prominent citizen. 

**It’s all very well for you to talk sentiment about niggers, 
Chinamen, and Ingins, and you fellers kin laugh about the 
Deacon being snatched up to heaven like ELIJAH in that blamed 
Chinese chariot of a kite—but I kin tell you, gentlemen, that 
this is a white man’s country! Yes, Sir, you can’t get over it! 
The nigger of every description—yaller, brown, or black, call 
him ‘Chinese,’ ‘Injin,’ or ‘ Kanaka,’ or what you like—hez 
to clar off of God's footstool when the Anglo-Saxon gets started! 
It stands to reason that they can’t live alongside o’ printin’ 
presses, MCCORMICK’S reapers, and the Bible! Yes, Sir! the 
Bible ; and Deacon HORNBLOWER kin prove it to you. It’s our 
manifest destiny to clar them out—that ’s what we was put 
here for—and it’s just the work we ’ve got to do!”’ 

I have ventured to quote Mr. SKINNER'S stirring remarks to 
show that probably Jim and LI Tee ran away only in antici- 
pation of a possible lynching, and to prove that advanced senti- 
ments of this high and ennobling nature really obtained forty 
years ago in an ordinary American frontier-town which did not 
then dream of Expansion and Empire ! 

Howbeit, Mr. SKINNER did not make allowance for mere 
human nature. One morning Master BoB SKINNER, his son, 
aged 12, evaded the school-house, and started in an old Indian 
‘‘dug-out’’ to invade the island of the miserable refugees. His 
purpose was not clearly defined to himself, but was to be 
modified by circumstances. He would either capture Li TEE 
and Jim, or join them in their lawless existence. He had 
prepared himself for either event by surreptitiously borrowing 
his father’s gun. He also carried victuals, having jeard that 
Jim ate grasshoppers and Li TEE rats, and misdoubting his own 
capacity for either diet. He paddled slowly, well in shore, to 
be secure from observation at home, and then struck out boldly 
in his leaky canoe for the island—a tufted, tussocky shred of 





garments, in the course of their slow disengagement from the 





the marshy promontory torn off in some tidal storm. It was 
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a lovely day, the bay being barely ruffled by the afternoon 
«tpades,’’ but as he neared the island he came upon the swell 
from the bar and the thunders of the distant Pacific, and grew 
a little frightened. The canoe losing way fell into the trough of 
the swell, shipping salt-water, still more alarming to the 
prairie-bred boy. Forgetting his plan of a stealthy invasion, 
he shouted lustily as the helpless and waterlogged boat began 
to drift past the island. At which a lithe figure emerged from 
the reeds, threw off a tattered blanket and slipped noiselessly, 
like some animal, into the water. It was JIM, who, half 
wading, half swimming, brought the canoe and boy ashore. 
Master SKINNER at once gave up the idea of invasion, and 
concluded to join the refugees. 

This was easy in his defenceless state, and his manifest de- 
light in their rude encampment and gipsy life, although he had 
been one of Lt TEE’S oppressors in the past. But that stolid 
Pagan had a philosophical indifference which might have passed 
for Christian forgiveness, and JIM’s native reticence seemed 
like assent. And, possibly, in the minds of these two vagabonds 
there might have been a natural sympathy for this other truant 
from civilisation, and some delicate flattery in the fact that 
Master SKINNER was not driven out but came of his own 
accord. Howbeit, they fished together, gathered cranberries 
on the marsh, shot a wild duck and two plovers, and when 
Master SKINNER assisted in the cooking of their fish in a 
conical basket sunk in the ground, filled with water, heated 
by rolling red-hot stones from their drift-wood fire into the 
buried basket, the boy’s felicity was supreme. And what an 
afternoon! To lie, after this feast, cn their bellies in the 
grass, replete like animals, hidden from everything jbut the 
sunshine above them; so quiet that grey clouds of sandpipers 
settled fearlessly around them, and a shining brown muskrat 
slipped from the ooze within a few feet of their faces—was to 
feel themselves a part of the wild life in earth and sky. Not 
that their own predatory instincts were hushed by this divine 
peace; that intermitting black spot upon the water, declared 
by the Indian to be a seal, the stealthy glide of a yellow fox 
in the ambush of a callow brood of mallards, the momentary 
straying of an elk from the upland upon the borders of the 
marsh awoke their tingling nerves to the happy but fruitless 
chase. And when night came, too soon, and they pigged- 
together around the warm ashes of their camp-fire, under the 
low lodge poles of their wigwam of dried mud, reeds and drift- 
wood, with the combined odours of fish, wood-smoke and the 
warm salt breath of the marsh in their nostrils, they slept con- 
tentedly. The distant lights of the settlement went out one 
by one, the stars came out, very large and very silent, to take 
their places. The barking of a dog on the nearest point was 
followed by another further inland. But JIM’s dog, curled at 
the feet of his master, did not reply. What had he to do with 
civilisation ? 

The morning brought some fear of consequences to Master 
SKINNER, but no abatement of his resolve not to return. But 
here he was oddly combated by Li TEE. ‘‘’Spose you go back 
allee same. You tellee fam’lee canoe go topside down—you 
plentee swimee to bush. Allee night in bush. Housee big way 
off—how can get? Sabe?’”’ 

“And I’ll leave the gun, and tell Dad that when the canoe 
upset the gun got drowned,’’ said the boy eagerly. 

Li Ter nodded. 

“And come again Saturday, and bring more powder and shot 
and a bottle for Jim,’’ said Master SKINNER excitedly. 

“Good!’’ grunted the Indian. 

Then they ferried the boy over to the peninsula, and set him 
on a trail across the marshes, known only to themselves, which 
would bring him home. And when the Editor the next morning 
chronicled among his news, ‘‘ Adrift on the Bay—A School- 
boy’s Miraculous Eseape,’’ he knew as little what part his 


missing Chinese errand boy had taken in it as the rest of his 
readers. 








Meantime the two outcasts returned to their island camp. It 
may have occurred to them that a little of the sunlight had 
gone from it with Bos. For they were, in a dull, stupid way, 
fascinated by the little white tyrant who had broken bread 
with them. He had been delightfully selfish and frankly brutal 
to them, as only a schoolboy could be, with the addition of the 
consciousness of his superior race. Yet they each Jonged for 
his return, although he was seldom mentioned in their scanty 
conversation—carried on in monosyllables, each in his own 
language, or with some common English word, or more often 
restricted solely to signs. By a delicate flattery, when they 
did speak of him it was in what they considered to be his own 
language. 

**Boston boy, plenty like catchee him,’’ Jim would say, 
pointing to a distant swan. Or Li Tek, hunting a striped 
water snake from the reeds, would utter stolidly, ‘‘ Mellikan 
boy no likee snake.’’ Yet the next two days brought some 
trouble and physical discomfort to them. Bos had consumed, or 
wasted, all their provisions—and, still more unfortunately, his 
riotous visit, his gun, and his superabundant animal spirits had 
frightened away the game which their habitual quiet and 
taciturnity had beguiled into trustfulness. They were half 
starved, but they did not blame him. It would come all right 
when he returned. They counted the days, Jim with secret 
notches on the log pole, Li TEE with a string of -copper 
‘*cash’’ he always kept with him. The eventful day came at 
last, a warm autumn day patched with inland fog like blue 
smoke and smooth tranquil open surfaces of wood and sea, but 
to their waiting, confident eyes the boy came not out of either. 
They kept a stolid silence all that day until night fell, when 
dm said: ‘‘ Mebbee Boston boy go dead.’’ Li TEE nodded. 
It did not seem possible to these two Heathens that anything 
else could prevent the Christian child from keeping his word. 

After that, by the aid of the canoe, they went much on the 
marsh, hunting apart, but often meeting on the trail which Bos 
had taken with grunts of mutual surprise. These suppressed 
feelings, never made known by word or gesture, at last must 
have found vicarious outlet in the taciturn dog, who so far 
forgot his usual discretion as to once or twice seat himself on 
the water’s edge and indulge in a fit of howling. . It:zhad been 
a custom of JIM’sS on certain days to retire to some secluded 
place, where, folded in his blanket, with his back against a 
tree, he remained motionless for hours. In the settlement this 
had been usually referred to the after effects of drink, known 
as the ‘‘ horrors,’’ but Jim had explained it by saying it was 
‘*when his heart was bad.’’ And now it seemed, by these 
gloomy abstractions, that ‘‘his heart was bad’’ very often. 
And then the long withheld rains came one night on the wings 
of a fierce southwester, beating down their frail lodge and 
scattering it abroad, quenching their camp fire and rolling up 
the bay until it invaded their reedy island and hisséd in their 
ears. It drove the game from JIM’s gun; it tore the net and 
scattered the bait of Li TEE, the fisherman. Cold and half 
starved in heart and body, but more dogged and silent than 
ever, they crept out in their canoe into the storm-tossed bay, 
barely escaping with their miserable lives to. the marshy 
peninsula. Here on their enemy’s ground, skulking in the 
rushes or lying close behind tussocks, they at last reached the 
fringe of forest below the settlement. Here, too, sorely pressed 
by hunger and doggedly reckless of consequences, they forgot 
their caution, and a flight of teal fell to JIM’sS gun on the very 
outskirts of the settlement. 

It was a fatal shot, whose echoes awoke the forces of civili- 
sation against them. For it was heard by a logger in his hut 
near the marsh, ‘who, looking out, had seen JIM pass. A care- 
less, good-natured frontiersman, he might have kept the out- 
casts’ mere presence to himself; but there was that @amning 
shot! An Indian with a gun! That weapon, contraband of 
law, with dire fines and penalties to whoso sold oF gave it to 
him! A thing to be looked into—someone to be punished! 
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An Indian with a weapon that made him the equal of the 
white! Who was safe? He hurried to town to lay his infor- 
mation before the constable, but meeting Mr. SKINNER imparted 
the news to him. The latter pooh-poohed the constable, who 
he alleged had not yet discovered the whereabouts of JIM, and 
suggested that a few armed citizens should make the chase 
themselves. The fact was that Mr. SKINNER—never quite 
satisfied in his mind with his son's account of the loss of the 
gun—had put two and two together, and was by no means 
inclined to have his own gun possibly identified by the legal 
authority. Moreover, he went home and at once attacked 
Master Bos with such vigour and so highly coloured a descrip- 
tion of the crime he had committed, and the penalties attached 
to it, that Bon confessed. More than that, I grieve to say 
that Bos lied. The Indian had ‘‘stoled his gun,’’ and 
threatened his life if he divulged the theft. He told how he 
was ruthlessly put ashore, and compelled to take a trail only 
known to them to reach his home. In two hours it was 
reported throughout the settlement that the infamous JIM had 
added robbery with violence to his illegal possession of the 
weapon. The secret of the island and the trail over the marsh 
was told only to a few. 

Meantime it had fared hard with the fugitives. Their near- 
ness to the settlement prevented them from lighting a fire, 
which might have revealed their hiding place, and they crept 
together, shivering all night in a clump of hazel. Scared 
thence by passing but unsuspecting wayfarers wandering off 
the trail, they lay part of the next day and night amid some 
tussocks of salt grass, blown on by the cold sea breeze; 
chilled, but securely hidden from sight. Indeed, thanks to 
some mysterious power they had of utter immobility, it was 
wonderful how they could efface themselves, through quiet and 
the simplest environment. The lee side of a straggling vine 
in the meadow, or even the thin ridge of cast-up drift on the 
shore, behind which they would lie for hours, motionless, was a 
sufficient barrier against prying eyes. “In this occupation they 
no longer talked together, but followed each other with the 
blind instinct of animals—yet always unerringly, as if conscious 
of each other’s plans. Strangely enough, it was the real animal 
alone—their nameless dog—who now betrayed impatience and 
a certain human infirmity of temper. The concealment they were 
resigned to, the sufferings they mutely accepted, he alone 
resented! When certain scents or sounds, imperceptible to their 
senses, were blown across their path, he would, with bristling 
back, snarl himself into guttural and strangulated fury. Yet, 
in their apathy, even this would have passed them unnoticed, 
but that on the second night he disappeared suddenly, returning 
after two hours’ absence with bloody jaws—replete, but still 
slinking and snappish. It was only in the morning that, 
creeping on their hands and knees through the stubble, they 
came upoa the torn and mangled carcuse of a sheep. The two 
men looked at each other without speaking—they knew what 
this act of rapine meant to themselves. It meant a fresh hue 
and cry after them—it meant that their starving companion 
had helped to draw the net closer round them. The Indian 
grunted, Li Tek smiled vacantly; but with their knives and 
fingers they finished what the dog had begun, and became 
equally culpable. But that they were heathens, they could 
not have achieved a delicate ethical responsibility in a more 
Christian-like way. 

Yet the rice-fed Li Tre suffered most in their privations. 
His habitual apathy increased with a certain physical lethargy 
which Jim could not understand. When they were apart he 
sometimes found Lt Tee stretched on his back with an odd 
stare in his eyes, and once, at a distance, he thought he saw a 
vague thin vapour drift from where the Chinese boy was lying 
and vanish as he approached. When he tried to arouse him 
there was a weak drawl in his voice and a drug-like odour in 
his breath. Jim dragged him to a more substantial shelter, 
a thicket of alder.° It was dangerously near the frequented 





road, but a vague idea had sprung up in JIM’S now troubled 
mind that, equal vagabonds though they were, Li TEE had 
more claims upon civilisation, through those of his own race 
who were permitted to live among the white men, and were 
not hunted to ‘‘ Reservations ’’ and confined there like Jy’s 
people. If Li TEE was ‘‘heap sick,’’ other Chinamen might 
find and nurse him. As for Li TEE, he had lately said, in a more 
lucid interval: ‘‘Me go dead—allee samee Mellikan boy. You 
go dead too—allee samee,’’ and then laid down again with a 
glassy stare in his eyes. Far from being frightened at this, Jim 
attributed his condition to some enchantment that LI TEE had 
evoked from one of his gods—just as he himself had seen 
‘“*medicine men’”’ of his own tribe fall into strange trances, 
and was glad that the boy no longer suffered. The day ad 
vanced, and Li TEE still slept. Jim could hear the church bells 
ringing; he knew it was Sunday—-the day on which he was 
hustled from the main street by the constable; the day on 
which the shops were closed, and the drinking saloons open 
only at the back door. The day whereon no man worked— 
and for that reason, though he knew it not, the day selected 
by the ingenious Mr. SKINNER and a few fziends as especially 
fitting and convenient for a chase of the fugitives: The bell 
brought no suggestion of this—though the dog snapped under 
his breath and stiffened his spine. And then he heard another 
sound, far off and vague, yet one that brought a flash into his 
murky eye, that lit up the heaviness of his Hebraic face, and 
even showed a slight colour in his high cheek-bones. He lay 
down on the ground, and listened with suspended breath. He 
heard it now distinctly. It was the Boston boy calling; and 
the word he was calling was ‘‘ JIM.”’ 

Then the fire dropped out of his eyes as he turned with his 
usual stolidity to where LI TEE was lying. Him he shook, 
saying briefly: ‘‘ Boston boy come back!’’ But there was no 
reply, the dead body rolled over inertly under his hand; the 
head fell back, and the jaw dropped under the pinched yellow 
face. The Indian gazed at him slowly, and then gravely turned 
again in the direction of the voice. Yet his dull mind was 
perplexed, for blended with that voice were other sounds like 
the tread of clumsily stealthy feet. But again the voice 
called ‘‘Jrmm!’’ and raising his hand to his lips he gave a low 
whoop in reply. This was followed by silence, when suddenly 
he heard the voice—the boy’s voice—once again, this time very 
near him, saying eagerly : 

‘*There he is! ”’ , 

Then the Indian knew all. His face, however, did not 
change as he took up his gun, and a man stepped out of the 
thicket into the trail : 

‘* Drop that gun, you d—d Injin.’ 

The Indian did not move. 

**Drop it, I say!’’ 

The Indian remained erect and motionless. 

A rifle shot broke from the thicket. At first it seemea to 
have missed the Indian, and the man who had spoken cocked 
his own rifle. But the next moment the tall figure of JIM 
collapsed where he stood into a mere blanketed heap. 

The man who had fired the shot walked towards the heap 
with the easy air of a conqueror. But suddenly there arose 
before him an awful phantom, the incarnation of savagery—a 
creature of blazing eyeballs, flashing tusks, and hot carni- 
vorous breath. He had barely time to cry out: ‘A wolf!” 
before its jaws met in his throat, and they rolled together on 
the ground. 

But it was no wolf—as a second shot proved—only JIM's 
slinking dog; the only one of the outcasts who at that supreme 
moment kad gone back to his original nature. 
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